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NATURE STUDIES. 
Mippte Ace. 

I nave heard many men talk very seriously about middle 
age, but it was generally the middle age of other people, not 
their own. In referring to their own years they usually 
spoke with an air of jocoseness which did not well conceal 
their anxiety to be reassured. What, as a matter of fact, they 
wished the friend whom they addressed to say was something 
of this kind :—‘ Middle-aged, my dear chap! You! Why, 
you’re younger than you ever were in your life. It'll be 
time enough to talk about middle age in another ten years.” 


or lecturers or even the inexorable years themselves. Yes, it 
was a delightful time, and its memory cannot fade, but to 
come upon it like this is a little disconcerting. 

I met, not long ago—it was a distinguished, a never-to-be- 
forgotten honour--an undergraduate, a great athlete and, | 
must add, a thoroughly pleasant companion. What, however, 
pleased me chiefly about him was, not the list of his triumphs, 
but the extraordinary vivacity of his youth, both as to bodily 
enterprise and as to animal spirits. He could turn the most 
beautiful somersaults on a lawn or on the floor of a room; he 
could throw cart-wheels; he could walk on his hands for 
fifty yards and then, with a swift convulsion of his being, 








And the friend, if he 
had a grain of tact, | —-==t<e= 
would certainly); =— 1 
come up to the| e 

scratch gallantly; 2. 4 

with some genial| = 
remark of the sort. | 

If such things hap- 

pen to besaid to you, | 
don’t you find your- | 
self afterwards | 
walking with a| 
springier step, as if | 
you were prepared | 
to ruffle it with the 

best of them in any 

of the bold and 

dashing adventures 

specially suited to 

youth? Honestly 

it’s not a bit of use. 

Look at that grey- 

haired old servant 

pottering about the 

Club library. You | = 
can remember him|: —= 
when his hair was 
black and glossy, 
when his waist was 
slim in the Club 
livery, and when he 
bustled asif nothing | 
could tire him.| 
How long ago was | 
that? And how old | 
were you at that| 
time? Itisashock 
to observe these 
living and palpably | 
aging reminders of | 
one’s own vanished 

elasticity, but the shock is probably good for you. 

Or you can pay a visit to your old University and plunge 
again into that fountain of perennial boyhood. Those were 
the rooms Jack used to keep in. You remember with a 
shudder the night when in mere wantonness you let yourself 
down from them into the Court by means of sheets knotted 
together. What would you take todo it now? And Jack? Last 
week the newspapers announced his elevation to a bishopric 
and gave him high praise for his learning, his piety and his 
doctrinal orthodoxy. Who else kept in the Court? Epwarp 
was one, and now he is a headmaster; and Tom was another, 
and you are godfather to his boy, who rowed last summer in 
his College Eight. There are ghosts in the Court, too, ghosts 
in flannels and football boots, or in the easy suits of dittoes 
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“He’s BEEN HUNTING, DEAR.” 
“ On,—HE HASN’T CAUGHT MUCH, 
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“T say, AUNTIE, WHAT'S THAT FUNNY MAN WITH THE RED Coat?” 


could erect himself 
suddenly on his 
feet; and he held 
and expressed the 

| opinion that at the 
age of twenty-eight 
| | it was still, perhaps, 
‘ possible for a man 
, 'to be fairly active. 
me |Beyond this he 
“up Se  sieul not go. He 
Hie #4 |~ | bore his part with 
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| animation amongst 
|his elders, though 
he was often heard 
to say that politics 
were in his judg 
‘ment a dull and 
confusing pursuit, 
and that literature 
was even worse as 
a subject for con- 
|versation. He was 
happiest when he 


was playing with 
the ae children 
of the house, and | 
never knew his 
spirits and his gay 
self-confidence to 
be depressed except 
upon the rare occa- 
sions when he was 
forced to a desk in 
lorder to write a 
‘letter, a pursuit 
3 == which he frankly 
or abhorred. “I say, 
old chap,” I have 
| heard him call out 
- —— on such an occa- 
‘sion, “do you spell ‘bicycle’ with an ior ay?” When 
the answer came, “ With both,” he ejaculated, “ Oh, Lord!” 
in a tone of such deep despair that one might have supposed 
the very foundations of his world to be crumbling beneath 
his feet. Yet he was twenty-one years old, and responsible 
_in the eyes of the law for such debts as he might incur. 
| For myself, I could wish to lose a certain amount of my 
poor ability in spelling if I could lose with it some of my 
_encumbering years and be a barbarian once more. But | 
/am under no illusions, for it was but a short time ago that 
‘an amiable young man—a German he was, but not other- 
| wise hostile—rose as I approached, and offered me his chair. 
On my protesting that I couldn’t think of taking it, he 











HAS HE, AUNTIE?” 





‘smiled a very pleasant smile and said, with polite insistence :; 


that the young affected many years ago, and they are shouting |“ Pray sit down. For me it does not matter; J have young 
and laughing and trolling songs, and altogether behaving as | legs and can stand, but it would not be right that you should 


if nothing in the wide world mattered—not Deans or tutors 


remain standing.” I thanked him, and took the chair. 
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WHY WALES WON. 


DrvrpicaL aND Barpid INFLvences. 





MR. LLOYD-GEORGE AND WELSH RABBIT. 


NEW ZEALANDERS A DEGENERATE 
RACE? 








ARE THE 





EFFECT OF GEYSERS AND FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


MR. SEDDON AS A PHYSICAL IDEAL. 


{Nore.—Mr. Punch cannot necessarily guarantee the statements or 
endorse the conclusions which appear in this article. But he is confident 
that the general sense of it is as sound as that of other articles, published 
elsewhere, in which the previous successes of the representatives of 
New Zealand have been explained on the ground of that country’s superi- 
ority, physical, social, and moral, over the degenerate Motherland. | 


Wutte the echoes of the Welsh triumph are still ringing | 


through the mountain fastnesses of the Principality, the 
student of etiology will not be content to dismiss this remark- 
able occurrence as a mere detached incident in the everyday 
world of sport. He will look deeper; he will investigate 
causes, primary, secondary, and immediate. He will say: 
Here is the spectacle of a country of the most exiguous area 
inflicting a crushing defeat (by however small a margin) upon 
another country almost 


Twenty Tiwes rts Size. 


Here is the spectacle of a practically untried combination 
overcoming one that for the last two months or more has 
been steadily perfecting itself in competition with teams of 
every variety, including scratch fifteens representing Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the amateur section of England. 
impossible to explain this overwhelming superiority without 
scientific reference to racial characteristics, the influences of 
tradition, physical environment, and so forth. 

And, in the first place, we must remember that the Cymry 
have always enjoyed a certain sense of confidence born of 
the success of their defensive tactics against the Saxons, who 
constantly failed to defeat them on the home ground. Then, 
again, football was the 


Nationa, Game or THE Drums. 


The influence of hierarchies on the sports of a people can 
never be overestimated. The popularity of Ju-jitsu is directly 


traceable to the ancient Shinto cult; the Olympic Games | 
were under the habitual patronage of the priesthoods of | 


Zeus and Hera; and it is from the ritual of Odin that the 
Scandinavians derive their passion for Ski-ing. 

Secondly, the influence of the Bards cannot be ignored. 
Ear-witnesses of the impromptu Fisteddfod which was so 
remarkable a feature of the Cardiff match, after enjoying 
the privilege of comparing the Maori war-song with the 
national hymn of Wales, as 


’oureD rorTH FROM 50,000 Parriotic Turoats, 


assert that so paralysing was the domination of the latter 
that victory was already won before the leather was so much 
as set in motion. 

Thirdly, there is the question of language. It has been 
well said that a man who can conquer the difficulty of the 
Welsh tongue can conquer anything. Further, its effect 
upon the 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MaxILLary ORGANS 


has no parallel in history. And it must not be forgotten 
how big a part is played by the jaw-bone both as a propelling 
force in the scrimmage, and as an instrument for use in 
collocution with the referee. 


It is | 


— 


Among immemorial traditions conducive to patriotic fervour 
in the football field may be mentioned the Welsh Rabbit, 
symbol of fleetness; and the tale of Taffy, Welshman and 
Thief, an obvious gloss upon that national reputation’ for 
sleight-of-hand which has fallen to the heritage of the present 
three-quarter line. 

Passing from prehistoric origins to the lower middle ages, 
we have 





Owen Gienpower Leapivc tHe WersH Scrum 


to victory in a long series of international games, and to the 
end undefeated by the combination which overthrew the 
famous Hotspur team (at that time playing under the Rugby 
code) in the match at Hateley Field by Shrewsbury. 

In more recent times Mr. Lioyp-Georce (a local hero) has 
taken Cabinet rank; and the Lord Mayor of Carpigr (a still 
more local worthy) has made himself conspicuous in other 
ways. 

The pride of memories such as these, both old and new, 
must have acted as a powerful stimulant to the nerves, and 
added something to that virility which one invariably asso- 
ciates with an atmosphere of anthracite coal-dust. 

Turning to the New Zealanders, we have to ask ourselves 
whether the quality of degeneracy (a term usually employed 
in explanation of British defeats) can fairly be predicated of 
so young a race. I am rather inclined to attribute their 
débdcle to 


ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. 


| But it is not to their-history and traditions (stili in the 
\elementary stages of construction) that we must look for the 
causes of this arrest, but rather to natural environment and 
social and political institutions. Under the first head I have 
only time to mention the Geysers, or boiling springs, which 
are a feature of those unfortunate islands. 1 know of 


NoruinG MORE ENERVATING THAN A GEYSER. 


| No country that produces them has ever become a First-Class 
| Power without a desperate struggle. 

Iceland has Geysers, and that is where the Prodigal Son 
‘came from. Further, in New Zealand, as in Iceland, you 
have those extremes of heat and cold which are so injurious 
‘to the system: Geysers at one end of the thermometer and 
Frozen Lamb at the other. 

Then there is the institution of Female Suffrage. Where 
the women of a nation become men, its men are apt to become 
women. No less a person than Xerxes is my authority for 
this generalization, based on a remark let fall by him, from a 
safe distance, at the battle of Salamis. 

Finally, in the person of the Right Hon. Ricaarp Seppoy, 
New Zealand's ideal figure, we have a standard of physical 


culture which 


Makes ror Nationat Obesity. 


'His bodily dimensions, (quite apart from his tendency to 
mental tumidity) cannot but have exerted a baleful influence 
upon his loyal subjeets, discouraging that abstinence and 
self-restraint which are essential to a perfect training, 
and more than counter-balancing the admirable ae 
‘offered by the svelte and almost ascetic figure of the Hon. 
W. P. Reeves, High Commissioner for the Colony. 

These drawbacks notwithstanding—and, after all, though 
the football-players of New Zealand may have had a hand in 
the establishment of Female Suffrage, Frozen Lamb, and Mr. 
Seppon, yet they cannot be held 


RESPONSIBLE FOR THEIR Premrer’s Proportions, 


nor for the Geysers—I must believe that this promising 
young country, by strict attention to its physique, will eventu- 
ally distinguish itself and send out a combination worthy to 
cross shins with the all-conquering Cymry. 0.8. 
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A GOING CONCERN. 
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Sxyow Maw (to himself). “I WISH SOMEONE WOULD GIVE ME ‘PROTECTION’ AGAINST THIS 
SORT OF THING!” 
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Hostess. “ Don’t you sinc, Mr. Binks?” 








Binks. “ No—exrn—I—num—ern——” 
Hostess. “On, 1’M AFRAID YOU WOULDN'T BE HEARD IN THIS LARGE ROOM. THANKS, s0 mucH!” 
[Terrible disappointment of Binks, who was simply dying to recite “ Tam o’ Shanter.” 
He knew the sweetness of a Mother's care ; 
WHITEWASH. : 


{In his new tragedy, shortly to be presented at His Majesty’s, Mr. 
SrerHeN Puitips is understood to have attempted the rehabilitation of 
the character of Nero. So desperate a task is beyond the powers of the 
present writer. He is content to bring forward one circumstance in 
that monarch’s earlier career, which should add something of compas- 
sion to the resentment with which we regard his deplorable lapses 
from virtue. } 

Frienps, Readers, Countrymen, lend me your ears! 
I come to whitewash Nero, not to praise him, 
His was the first of criminal careers 
(Unless the lurid record of his years 
Wrongly portrays him). 


Slain at the age of rising thirty-two, 

He filled the Cup of Vice to overflowing : 
Much that was better left unknown, he knew ; 
And what he didn’t know, if tales be true, 

Was not worth knowing. 


But as a youth he was not wholly bad ; 
When he was crowned, men said to one another, 
“By Jove! A worthy and a studious lad ;” 
And so he was, until—oh passing sad !— 
He lost his Mother ! 


That was the turning point. While she was there 
He lived comparatively free from scandal ; 





Felt the correcting arm, that did not spare 
A Mother’s sandal. 


Who knows? Perchance, had she been near to guide, 
His reign had been less lamentably shady : 

But, on the morning of his regal pride, 

With disconcerting suddenness, she died ! 


The poor old lady ! 


Oh, not to trespass on an orphan’s grief, 

"T'was from that time he took to paths of error 
(Thinking, no doubt, that change would bring relief), 
Made it a habit, and became, in brief, 

A holy terror. 


I say no more. But though his deeds were dark 

They hold a pathos that no crime can smother ; 
Young Nero would have doubtless made his mark 
Had he not, in a mad, mad, boyish lark, 








Murdered his Mother! Dum-Dvum. 
At Cardiff. 
Welsh Farmer. Cootpye, Mr. Suones, cootpye. I will see 


you on Montay, whateffer. 
Exeursionist from Yorkshire (to friend). Haow foonny t’ 
fowks do tark in this paart t’ coontry! 
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THE SAGE OF QUEEN ANNE’S GATE. 


Extract rrom Tue Recess Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


t >t, 
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A CHERISHED MEMORY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
“ Labby” speaking from the corner seat below the Gangway. 


Monday.—Another figure vanishing!at question time there he was, in the 
from a corner seat below the Gangway. | corner seat mocking at Ministers. 
Ghosts haunt it. In succession men as| Mr. Gence smelt arat. Nay, he saw 
diverse as Ditwyn and Granpo_pH sat} it moving in the air. Resolved to catch 
there. The last to go (from the opposite|it. One day at prayer time he, with 
side) was Jemmy Lowruer. Now the| innocent air of casualty, moved from his 


Sace or Queen’s Anne's Gate withdraws, | accustomed seat to one below the Gang-| 


happily no further off than Florence, 
but still too distant to be in time for 


way in full view of Lansy’s seat in which, | 
at that moment, Dike chanced to be. 


of Northampton. A strange alliance, 
the grim cobblers and the cynical man 
of the world. But it was firmly welded 
and, come what might, in whatsoever 
low-water the Liberal Party might 
droop, Lassy was Member for Northamp- 
ton. . Of late years he has not been much 
to the fore, but to the end he remained 
a Parliamentary institution. Between 
1886 and 1892 he was in his prime, 
and did much to contribute to the down- 
fall of the Satissuzy Government which 
befel in the latter year. It was naturally 
expected that he would gain the custo- 
mary reward by the proffer of office in 
the new Ministry he had helped to create. 
But something happened. He was left 
out, and in spite of cynical indifference 
to place and rank he was never the 
same man in the House of Commons. 

At his best he delighted a staled assem- 
bly with the freshness of his views, the 
piquancy of his criticism. He cherished 
a generous forbearance for sheer incom- 
petence. That no man so doomed could 
help. But for pretence or fraud, hypo- 
crisy or self-seeking, he had a keen eye, 
swooping down upon the sinner with a 
sweet smile, a soft voice that made more 
effective the ruthlessness of attack. 

The House could better have spared 
a duller man. The Memper For Sark 
goes about with saddened mien, murmur- 
ing his “ Lament for Lappy” : 


But now they are moaning on ilka green loan- 
ing, 
The Flower of Northampton is a’ wede away. 











HONOURED IN THE BRIDGE AND 
ITS OBSERVANCE. 


| Mr. Ravey-Huz exhibits his Bridge 
Problems (LAuRENCE AND JELLICOE) in four 
tableaux which have already appeared in 
these pages. For this show he has touched 
‘em up with a paint-brush. They are 
very effective, ded anton already secured 
popularity in black-and-white attire 
they will be especially well received, at 
this season of the year, as excellent 








prayers at Westminster and so secure|(When he came to think of it, Dike 
his coign of vantage. always was there at prayer time.) Cover- 
Mr. Gepce carried into his retirement) ing his face with his hands in devotional 
pained conviction that the Sace’s tenure | attitude, Mr. GencE strategically opened 
of the place was not founded on con-| his fingers so that he might see what 
stitutional usage. According to un-| passed. What he beheld was Dike 
written law of Parliament, private | furtively sticking a card at the back of 
Members secure for current sitting|the corner seat and another for himself 
a particular place by attendance at) in the seat adjoining! 
time of prayer. Then and then only| When at question time the Suace 
are cards procurable, which, stuck in| entered and took the corner seat, Mr. 
the back of the seat with the Member's, Gerace peached. The House laughed, 
name writ upon them, mark it for his| the Speaker solemnly shook his head, and 
own. Mr. Gener, who missed no gather-| characterised the procedure as out of 
ing where “Amen!” might be loudly| order. All the same, the Sacer kept the 
said, was constant in attendance at corner seat, rising thence on the eve 
prayers. In course of time he was struck |of Prorogation last August to deplore 
by recurrence of strange thing. He/| afresh the conduct of the Government. 
never observed the Member for North-| Through six Parliaments he has 
ampton among his fellow devotees. Yet| been triumphantly returned by the men 





specimens of rouge, noir, et couleur. At 


a moderate price they will be dear, in 
another sense, to Bridge players, just as 
are JonN Leecu’s inimitable hunting 
scenes to all sportsmen, ancient and 
modern. 

Each picture tells its own story, though 
some of them may cause discussion 
/among Bridge-players as to the artist's 
| intention; but there will benodifferenceof 
opinion as to the meaning of “ Why did 
|he declare hearts?’’ which situation 
speaks for itself, as evidently the male 
partner intends to speak for himself 
when the play is over, and the words 
/have to be spoken in earnest. Anyone 
who wants to have “a real good set” 
in his house at Christmas time could not 
do better than offer the hospitality of his 
walls to these Bridgers. 
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IN THE DISCOMPOSING ROOM. | 


| 

Tue Russian paper the Razsvet has) 
ceased for the time being to appear, 
because, says a special correspondent in 
St. Petersburg, “the printers refuse to 
work unless their own comments are 
inserted in the political articles.” The 
simplest causes, it will be seen, may 
paralyse the Press. Why so reasonable 
a request should be refused we fail to see. 

Our attitude is shared by the Editor 
of The Daily Chronicle, who tried the 
experiment of allowing the compositors 
who set up the article on Mr. Jony 
Burns in the issue of December 18 to 
interpolate whatever criticisms they 
wished. 
fact, got into the paper in its original 
form, but at one time it ran like this, 
i.e., the comments of the printing staff 
being here given in italics for the sake 
of clarity : 

Critics of Mr. (?) Burns. 

Some of the Socialist newspapers 
are girding angrily at the President 
of the Local Government Board. 
“Quite right, too.” “Who says so?| 
If it’s Jim Black that said that, let 
him.come outside.” Mr. Jony Burns 
has not been in office a week, but | 
already he is described as “a traitor,” | 
an “apostate,” and a “ backslider.” | 
“So he is, the blighter.” “No, he’s 
not, he’s a true patriot if there ever 
was one.” ‘How about that £2,000) 
salary? Calls himself a Socialist, 
does he?” These abusive—“ They ‘re | 
not abusive, they’re just. Abusive | 
yourself ’—epithets are not likely to| 
disturb the equanimity of a man 
who is only anxious to serve his} 
fellows—“ Oh, ishe?” “Yes he is”—| 


have been of incalculable value to 
the working classes. “Have they? 
I'd like to know how.” “ Well, so 
you shall: Johnnie Burns has... .” 


“Time, Gentlemen, se. You 
can't hold the pen all night, Mr. Clever, 
you know. want my turn too.” 


le now occupies a position where his 
practical knowledge of local govern- 
ment and his administrative ability 
will have free play. “ Yes, at £2,000 
a year. What I want to know is, 
what price £2,000 a year for a 
Socialist?” “Go and boil your head.” 
His detractors might at any rate wait 
until Mr. Burns has had his oppor- 


—— ——— 


The article, as a matter of; 





Dick and Harry (who have lost themselves). 


and who has not renounced any of his} “ Prease, Mr. PoLicemaN, COULD YoU TELL Us 


democratic ideals. 
£2000, I keep asking?” “ Well, 
you wouldn't have the man work 


“ What about that| THE way To THe THEeayTre?” 


Policeman (in surprise). “ TueayTre! ” 
Dick. “Yus. We're THe two Hips or 


for nothing, would you?” When | Meeeiwent at THe PaxTeRMime.” 


will these acidulated critics under- 
stand that if there is anything in 
Socialism it must consist of construc- 
tive action, organisation, and adminis- 
tration? “Who’sacidulated? Think 
we're drops, I suppose.” “TI tell you 
I know John ane through and 
through, and he’s all right. He’s a 
good man.” “Honest John.” Mr. 
Burns has never departed from the! 
ideals of social well-being which he| 
held when he began his public career. 
While his detractors have been talking 
and talking he has been working. 
“Talking, indeed! Haven't we been 
working too? I know jolly well I 
have!’ He can look back upon! 
eighteen years’ arduous toil on the 
London County Council for the bene- 
fit of the whole community, and 
particularly of labour, while his| 
services in the House of Commons 








tunity before launching their arrows 
against him. The accession to Cabinet 
office of a champion of Labour and a 
constant friend of the poor like Jony 
Burys ought to rejoice the heart of the 
Social Democrat and the Independent 
Labour man. “Why? That isn't 
what we sent Burns to Parliament for. 
We sent him there to be a working man 
like us, not a blooming toff.” “You 
silly ass, how can he do you so much 
good as a private member as in the 
Cabinet?” Instead of thankfulness 
we find bitterness; instead of grati- 
tude, reproaches. To win the confi- 
dence of English Socialists you must 
talk and theorise. To attempt action 
is an unpardonable sin. “ Well, well. 
Next article, ase.” “Down with 
John Burns!” “Three cheers for 
John Burns!” “Good old Burns!” 





The experience of the Editor of The 
Daily Telegraph was much the same, 
the article on Mr. Batrour’s speech at 
Leeds having been originally set up 
in the following form : 

It has been the affected habit of 
members of the present Ministerial 
party and of their faithful shadows 
in the Press to pretend that they did 
not understand the attitude which 
Mr. Batrour has assumed with regard 
to the Fiscal problems which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, with characteristic vigour 
and ability, has brought once more 
within the range of practical politics. 
“ Fauhful shadow yourself!” ‘* What 
price the Duke, and George Hamilton, 
and Balfour of Burleigh and Arthur 
Elliot?” “No blooming side about 
any of them.” “ Who’s he getting at, 
then?” “Joe's the man for me!” 
There is enough intelligence at the 
command of the Radicals—there is 
not a plethora—to compel our belief 
that this failure to understand is as 
much a pose as that of a well-known 
sporting Judge, who asked counsel 
“What is a bookmaker?”  “ Look 
here, I’m not going to stand being 
ealled a plethora!” “ Why can’t he 
say ’Awkins and have done with it?” 
“ He’s got hold of the wrong end of 
the stick. It was ‘Who is Connie 
Gilchrist ?’”  Affectation carried to 
extremes becomes stupidity, and if, 
after last night’s speech, the Radicals 
still plead inability to comprehend, 
there will be nothing left for us to do 
but apply to them the epithet bestowed 
by Vorrarre on the second author who 
compared his mistress’s lips to a rose- 
bud. ‘“‘ Roundabout, longwinded talk 
when carried to extremes becomes bun- 
kum.” “If you want to call a man 
an ass, why not say so instead of 
dragging in Voltaire?” 

The talented Editor of the Outlook 
published in his issue of the 16th inst. 
an article headed “Fair Play and No 
Quarter,” the first proof of which read 
as follows :— 

“Although the duty of the new 
Opposition is to oppose with at least. as 
much energy, vigilance, and resource 
as the Ministerialists have employed 
against them, there are some things 
in which Unionists will set a better 
example than they have been shown. 
They will not forget the public interest ; 
and they will not dip their weapons 
in that venom of personal rancour 
with which Mr. Batrour, Mr. Cnam- 
BERLAIN, and Lord Miner have been 
assailed. “Oh, won't they! Just you 
wait a bit until you've got into your 
stride.” “Well, anyhow the Tories 
didn’t forget the ‘public’ interest.” 
. .. . Mr. Avcustove Brrret., always 
a vastly over-rated critic, has been in 
the last few years an exceptionally 
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industrious and offensive partisan ; we 
can only regret that the Radical party’s 
universal provider of ordinary platform 
fustian should be made Minister of 
Education. “That’s more like fair 
play, ain’t it?” “ What’s the matter 
with the Universal Provider? He's 
all right!” 

The troubles of Tsardom formed the 
theme of a recent article in The Spectator, 
which, when first set up, presented the 
following appearance :— 


Tue Srate or Russia. 

A far-away memory comes to us of 
an eminent explorer’s description of 
the doubts which for some time he 
entertained as to whether a body of 
water that he was following was a 
tributary of a .great lake which he 
had lately left, or an outlet from that 
inland sea towards a distant ocean. 

“2 trifle foggy that for the opening 
par.” “What has Stanley in Central 
Africa got to do with the state of 
Russia?” “O never mind, he'll get | 
there in another stick or two.” At 
one spot the current, such as it was, | 
seemed lakeward ; not very far away | 
it was plainly flowing in the opposite | 
direction ; while between those points 3 

rove 
| 





there was a dense growth of reed and 
cane which made any certain observa- 
tion practically impossible. “ Rather 
like one of Mr. Balfour's fiscal 
SS “‘ Cheer up, mateys, 

all get to Russia in time.” dune 
what similarly, those who now ae 
the Russian situation—so distant and | 
obscure, though the telegraph, when | 
working, gives it a delusive appear- 
ance of nearness—are unable to form | 
any clear conclusion as to the direction 


in which events will ultimately be| = 


determined. “Then why did you sit 
down to write an article on ‘The State 
of Russia’?”’ Ina few months’ time, 
it may be, there will be no doubt as 
to the future set of the current of 
Russian national life—‘ Yes, that’s 
quite on the cards,” —but at the present | 
moment it is impossible to say with | 
any confidence whether it is heading | 
backwards towards the sands of re-| 
action, or moving forward to become | 
a fertilising river of liberty, or gather- | 
ing force for the rush of a wild torrent 
of destruction. “Heading backwards - | 
sounds like a football match.” “Oh, Lor! 
there’s another column yet to come ! 1”? 
“ Chinese labour ’s nothing to this.” 








“As a matter of fact, electricity is 
absolutely the only safe means of elec- | 
trically lighting a railway train.” —The | 
Electrical Review. 

Mr. Punch, though not in possession | 
of technical knowledge on this point, 
hazards the belief that the above state- 
ment is correct. 
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Cabby. “TI ’ AD A BEARD LIKE YOURS ONCE, BUT WHEN I FOUND WHAT IT MADE ME LOOK LIKE, 
I gor IT ovr orF.’ 

Bussy. “ Ay’ Tr’ AD A FACE LIKE YOURS ONCE, AN’ WHEN I FounD I COULDN'T GET IT CUT OFF, 
I GREW A BEARD.’ 
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THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 








For Fortune’s proffered gifts supinel 
FAILURE. a ee, 


Now the Old Year in senile weakness lies, | I very much prefer to blow the cost, 
Fast drawing to his close ; And let such matters slide. 
And in my bosom bitter thoughts arise, 


That ake sme dash the tear-drops from But this regret within my bosom gnaws, 


That, though I’ve made prodig- 
-ious efforts to assimilate its laws, 
With patience worthy of a better cause, 
I have not learned to Bridge ! 


And fue blow my nose. 


It is not that in this sad hour I weep 
For each forgotten vow ; 





| "Tis not remorse that will not let me sleep 


From the Gloucestershire Echo: 
ArcapiaN Fascy Dress Bait; 
Wavertey Rooms, Cue.rennam. 

Dress optional. 


This is indeed your true Arcadia. 


For broken promises I swore to keep ; 
I’m used to that by now. 


It is not that I mourn for chances tossed 
Without a thought aside, 
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Giles. “1 Don’? KNAW WHICH ON "EM I SHALL VOTE vor. THEY BOTH 





OUR ELECTION. 


BIN ROUND "ERE, AN’ NEITHER OF "EM CAN TELL I wor’s THE MATTER 


wi’ THI0 THER’ PIG!” 











AN EXACT SCIENCE, 
{Miss Emrty Horr has written a book entitled “The Secret of Popu- 


larity,” in which the road to social success is described as “An Exact 
Science.” Some of its more valuable rules are here reproduced. } 





Wottp you, O my Sister, have the women hand-in-glove with you, 
All the men in love with you, 
Thinking you divine; 

People thronging round your door in infinite variety, 
Seeking your society, 

Begging you to dine? 
Then come—nay, do not turn from me—TI’ll teach you charm | 

and tact: 

As you will shortly learn from me, the Science is exact. 


Practise with a looking-glass the graceful artof meeting friends, | 
Fancy you are greeting friends, 
Aim at glad surprise ; 
Cultivate a happy smile, catch your breath, look rapturous— | 
That ’s the way to capture us— 
Welcome with your eyes, 
And learn to gush “How sweet, my dear, to see you up in 
town ! 
It’s really quite a treat, my dear! And how is Mr. Browy?” 


| 
| 
| 








Ply with utmost diligence the subtle art of listening ; 
Sit with eyes a-glistening, 
Lips the least apart. 
Never mind however much your visitor is boring you ; 
Know he is adoring you 
And grateful in his heart. 
Be sure that he will gad about and sing aloud your praise, 
Till all the world is mad about your sympathetic ways. 


When you meet a friend at tea who’s been to Rome or Hanover; 
Call that bashful man over, 
Draw your frills aside. 
Bid him share your sofa with a little gesture prettily, 
Ask about dear Italy ; 
“ Was it azure-skied ?” 


_“ Was Jupiter so Pluvius?” and punctuate his prose 


Account of Mount Vesuvius with little “ Ahs’”” and “ Ohs.” 


Laugh, too, when he tells you tales of continental travelling. 
Never take to cavilling, 
However old the brand. 
When he takes his leave of you, at once assume an attitude 
Of deferential gratitude, 
And warmly press his hand. 
This way lies popularity. Of course, there’s none who thinks 
You savour of vulgarity, and are, in short, a minx. 
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Mr. Poros. “NOW THEN ! 
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A CHRISTMAS TOAST. 


BUMPERS ALL! TO PEACE AND GOODWILL!!” 
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CHARIVARIA. 


As a reward for beating the “ All 
Blacks,” plucky little Wales, it is said, 
is to have Disestablishment. 

“ Your imperial thinkers, your Im- 
erial drinkers, your landlords, your 
Randlords, your philosophic doubters, 
your Imperial shouters, your shufflers, 
and your scufflers—there they lie in one 
mingled mass of misery.” The fore- 
going is an extract from a speech by 
Sir Witrrip Lawsoy, and one can well 
understand that anyone who sets him- 
self the task of delivering such elaborate 
jeux d'’esprit after dinner does well to 
be a teetotaler. = 

“A Mother of Three” writes to pro- 
test against the proposed change in our 
sailors’ costumes, as she considers due 
notice has not been given. She has 
just had her little boys (whose long 
curls are always so much admired) rigged 
out as able-bodied seamen, and it will 
be a cruel hardship if they are now to 
become “ back numbers.” 

At many British military messes, we 
hear, officers are fined by their comrades 
if they appear in a“ made-up ” dress-tie. 
We believe there is no similar regulation 
in the Japanese Army, and, if this be true, 
the successes of our allies in the recent 
war become all the more remarkable. 


Upon being served with some stale 
fish in a restaurant in Paris, a Mexican 
threw the dish at the waiter, the water- 
bottle at a gentleman who interfered, 
and afterwards fired his revolver at the 
proprietor. It is sup that the 
Mexican must have lost his temper. 

The coolness of our firemen has often 
been admired. Ata recent conflagration 
some of them were observed to be actually 
playing on the flames. 

With reference to the police constable 
who was seen running in a West-End 
street last week, a satisfactory explana- 
tion is now given. The oflicer was going 
off duty. ee 

Some excitement, we hear, was caused 
at a Charity Bazaar, last week, by the 
appearance of an old gentleman, of weak 
intellect, in bathing costume. He ex- 
plained that he come for the six- 


penny dip. ile 
A pretty novelty has just been placed 
upon the market in the form of a dainty 
e chain for attachment to false teeth: 
is pinned to the lapel of the coat or 
hung round the neck. 


A Chinaman has been sent to prison 
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HARD TO PLEASE. 


Lady (to Shopwalker, who has personally conducted her on grand tour round toyshop for the 
last hour or so). “No, THanks. I pon’? THINK I CARE FOR ANY OF THESE. Peruaps You "LL 
HAVE SOMETHING FRESH TO-MORROW!” 








at Bangkok for stealing clothes by means | Ministers. The scandal just now, in the 
of a fishing-rod. The custom of catch- | opinion of many, is the other way ‘round. 
ing fur-coats in a butterfly-net has long | 
been démodé in the best circles. 


In reply to ‘ ‘ Anzious Enquirer,” we 
|think that no present is appreciated by 
We hear that a new monthly to be a smart young man quite so much as 
devoted to the interests of violinists is|a worked smoking-cap. In fact, the 
in contemplation. Suggested title, The | majority of our bachelor friends have 
Strad Magazine. ——__ | three in constant use. They put on a 
| richly embroidered one when smoking 
At last, we hear, a satisfactory title a cigar, a less elaborate one for cigarettes, 
has been found for a play to succeed | and, for pipes, a quite a one, with no 
worthily “The Worst Woman in Lon- | trimming at all. 
don.” It is so simple that one wonders 
that it should not have occurred to} We are now in a position to state the 
anyone before. It is to be “The Worst |real facts about the King of Spa. It 
Woman in England,” and the new play |is true that His Masesty is engaged to 
is to be followed successively by “'The | Princess Ewa or Barrenpenc, but at 
Worst Woman in England and Wales,” present it is a secret. 
“The Worst Woman in Europe,” and 
“The Worst Woman Anywhere. ‘i Friendly messages have been ex- 
changed between Sir Henry Campnets- 
At a meetin ‘of the shareholders of Banwerman and the German Government. 
Barnum and Baney, Limited, it was/|It will be remembered that they have 
declared that showmen received salaries | interests in common. Both are in favour 
almost as large as those of Cabinet | of Free Trade—for Great Britain. 
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THE “HOW TO” PAPERS. 

No. IV.—How to Wrire a Lerrer. 

A LETTER is a written document, pass- 
ing from A. to B., or vice versd, at a time 
when these two persons are precluded 
from communicating by word of mouth, 
either by distance or because they are 
not on speaking terms. 

The origin of the art of letter-writing 
is lost in the mists of antiquity. Josepaus 
mentions it as @———— nd 


not be further particularised, in order 
to keep the communication private. 

Ink.—This is a fluid of a dark colour, 
said by some to be extracted from the 
fish immortalised by Captain Cuttle, and 
is held in a pot of glass or metal. The 
supply can be replenished when it has 
run low. 

Blotting-paper.—This preparation is 


called in French papier buvard, but the | 
writer once heard of an Englishman | 


refuses to accept payment for them, and 
need not be pressed todo so. There is 
a cheaper form of stamp sold at a half- 
penny, but its colour, which is green, is 
not so pleasing to the eye. 

Dictwonary.— This will supply the 
writer with the proper spelling of the 
word “affectionately,” or any others 
upon which he may be shaky. 

Armed with these adjuncts to the art 
of letter-writing the student will now 

———————— be in a position to 








well-known prac- 
tice in his day, 


| get to the business 
of inditing an 





and later on in the 
world’s history we 
have the well- 
known lines: 
I had a letter to send 
her, 
To her whom my soul 
loved best, 
showing how the 
same idea occurred 
to different minds 
in ages far apart. 

In order to write 
a letter recourse 
must be had to the 
materials acknow- 
ledged by the ex- 
perience of ages to 
be the most suitable 
for the purpose. 
These are as fol- 
lows: 

Paper. — This 
should be white, or 
any other colour the 
writer may prefer. 
It may be, and 
amongst the highest 
in the land usually 
is, stamped with 
the address of the 
writer, with any 
information _rela- 
tive to the distance 
of railway sta- 
tions, telegraph 
offices, golf links 
or licensed houses 
that may be neces- 
































“Goop cractous, Master ToMMY, WHATEVER ARE You DoING?” 
“Cay'T FIND MY BEST BAGS ANYWHERE. 


sary. A crest also, yieraxe, aNp THEN GO TO CHURCH IN THEM!” 


Ir’s JUST LIKE THE PATER TO PUT THEM ON BY 


epistle. 

There are people 
who write their let- 
ters in bed after 
break fast. This 
posture is not to be 
recommended as a 
convenient one on 
account of bread- 
crumbs. Far better 
to sit down com- 
fortably at a desk 
or table, square the 
elbows, hunch the 
shoulders, slightly 
but gracefully 
protrude the 
tongue, draw a long 
breath and set to 
work, 

The chief lesson 
the novice must 
learn before he or 
she can hope to 
become an expert 
letter-writer is to 
adapt the tone of 
'| his or her corre- 
|| spondence to the 
different people to 
whom he or she 
may wish to write. 
Thus, a letter ad- 
dressed by a lady to 
a draper complain- 
ing that the eight 
yards of ruching 
delivered did not 
come up to sam- 
ple, and it is sur- 
prising that a 














preferably the 


writer's own, a coat-of-arms or a neat| 
z rt ided for tl ke | 
monogram, May be aat or the sake 


of ornament or self-advertisement. 

Pens.—These, originally constructed 
from the quill of the goose, or anser 
vulgaris, can now be purchased in boxes 
at the low price of three pence a dozen, 
while a handle of wood, metal, or some 
other hard material, is to be procured 
from most stationers at an inconsiderable 
sum. 

Envelopes.—These are either square 
or oblong. The flaps are usually sup- 
plied with a coating of adhesive gum, 
to be moistened in a way which need 


who entered a stationer’s shop in Paris 
with the request, “De la blosh, s'il 
vous plait,’ and was immediately 
supplied. 

Stamps.—When the letter is sent by 
post it is usual to affix a small portrait 
of the reigning monarch to the right- 
hand corner of the envelope, out of 
respect and loyalty. These little portraits 
are appropriately named “ stamps,” and, 
like the envelopes, are supplied with 
adhesive gum. Very good ones for the 
purpose can be purchased for one penny 
each at any post-office, or they may be 
borrowed from a friend, who usually 





respectable firm should carry on in 
that way, must not be written in 
such affectionate terms as to bring the 
head of the establishment hurrying 
round with a proposal of marriage. Nor, 
on the other hand, should a letter 
in reply to a proposal from an accept- 
able suitor begin, “ Dear Sir,—Yours of 
30th ult. to hand and contents duly 
noted.” 

Bearing these simple directions in 
mind, the letter-writer may proceed to 
exercise his art with the hope of soon 
becoming, as the manuals put it, com- 
plete. 
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“ A H!” said Mr. Pouyos with satisfaction, as his mind] passed rapidly over the events of the preceding twelve months. 

“Ah! There’s another year nearly done. I feel that I have very little to complain of. Take it all round, 
although there has perhaps been a shade too much Parliamentary indecision, it has been a good year, and it is closing very 
happily, for we have a new Cabinet, we are teaching our policemen Jujitsu, we have beaten the New Zealanders at last, 
and there is no influenza epidemic apparent. 

“No,” continued the Sage, “I think I have very little to grumble at, and I hope I am not singular in that belief.” 

It was at this point that Mr. Puncn was made aware of the proximity of a stranger, apparently in the depths of 
perplexity, who approached him with extreme difficulty, owing to the burden of literature under which he staggered. 
“Help! help!” cried the stranger. “Help! help!” 

“My dear Sir,” said Mr. Ponon, “ is there anything I can do for you? You seem to be burdened by books!” 

“Indeed, I am,” the stranger replied. ‘That is my complaint. I am burdened by books. I cannot get into my 
house for books. I cannot move about it for books, and I cannot leave it for books.” 

“ How is that?” asked Mr. Puyon. “ Are you so inveterate a collector?” 

“A collector? No, Sir. A collector is a happy man compared with me. A collector owns his books and can sell 
them. These are library books.” 

“ But why do you have them?” the Sage inquired. 

“Why, Sir? Because I cannot help it, Sir. Unlike Mr. Batrour, I am a reader of the newspapers, and every 
newspaper now forces library books on its patrons. I take in six daily papers; I therefore belong to six libraries. My wife 
and family take in eight weekly papers; they therefore belong to eight libraries. That, I think, makes fourteen libraries 
altogether, unless so much literature has ruined my arithmetic. Each of these libraries insists upon our having three books 
a day—forty-two.in all.” 

“But you could discontinue your subscription,” Mr. Puwcu gently suggested. 

“No, Sir; impossible. This is an age of perusal. Burdensome as these books may be, I feel that it is my duty 
as an Englishman to try and master them. I feel that-I ought to keep abreast of the intellectual life of the time. I 
ought to know what people are thinking. Even to expect to understand the differences between Protection and Retaliation 
is, I know, too much; but I think I ought to know the difference between conscription and universal military service. 
I ought to know whether the Man in the Iron Mask was Junius. I ought to know the relative merits of petrol and white 
steam. I ought to know whether Bacon wrote Hammurabi, or Saaxspeare wrote Mr. Hatt Came; and if not, why not. 
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I ought to know how to keep a motor-car?on an income of £800 a year. I want to belong to my age and choose a new 
religion. I want a new diet. I want to become a millionaire. And to do this I must read first the papers, and 
secondarily the books. I understand that one is not properly civilised unless one belongs to several libraries.” 

“ Do you read old books as well as the new?” asked Mr. Puncn. 

“Oh no!” replied the heavily-burdened stranger. “The old books are no good; I am told by the assistants 
at the libraries that every writer who is dead or over forty is a back number—only the books which have been issued 
in the last two publishing seasons are of any use, have any real snap. Mental pabulum must be fresh if it is to 
nourish the brain and promote efficiency, or, I should rather say, effectiveness, for efficiency as a cry is more than nine 
months old. But even so it is hard to keep pace with all the new books. For instance, before I go to bed to-night 
[ must finish a new treatise on Christian Science as applied to Voice Production, a new monograph on Manchuria, and 
a new novel called The Sands of Bliss.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mr. Puncu, musingly, “that, much as the excesses of the past are abused, and rightly 
too, | would almost rather be a three-bottle man than a three-book man.” 

“And that is not the worst,” continued the stranger. “I can manage to get an idea of what the books mean ; 
hut there is Mr. Suaw as well. Nowadays, all persons with any claim to culture must keep abreast of Mr. Saaw, for 
aves he not reign at the Court? Can you tell me what he is driving at?” 

Mr. Puycn having tactfully parried the question, his interlocutor proceeded : 

“My wife goes to Mr. Saaw’s plays, and is delighted when a character on the stage describes her and her fellow- 
women as harpies, or as sucewhi; but it does not amuse me. It enrages me. What am I to do? Is it I who am 
wrong, or Mr. Suaw? I don’t know where I am, Sir. I don’t know where I am. What we want is someone to point 
the way; to provide us with a straightforward road ; to make most of all this literature unnecessary.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Puncon, straightening himself, “ you need not go so very far to find that guide, philosopher and 
friend. You want cheery, salutary, and genial satire ; you want the best reading in small space ; you want the cream of the 
journalistic record of the day ; you want a healthy yet pungent criticism of life; you want wit without offence and humour 
without ambiguity? Very well, Sir. One man one vote may be a good cry in Politics, but one man one book is a 
better in Literature, when it is the right book. Allow me, therefore,—--” and with a gracious gesture he handed to the 
stranger his 


One Hundred and Ctoenty-Zinth Volume. 
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